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ABSTRACT 



This is the final report of a one-year evaluation of the 
Michigan Public School Academy (PSA) initiative. The evaluation involved both 
formative and summative evaluations and used both qualitative and 
quantitative methods. The study was conducted between October 1997 and 
December 1998. Data-collection methods included a charter- school survey and a 
school -climate survey administered to PSA staff, students, and parents; 
interviews with representatives of all stakeholder groups; demographic data, 
financial data, and test scores; and documents, literature, school 
portfolios, and student work samples. Findings show that the number of PSAs 
operating in the state rose from 38 in 1995-96 to 137 in the 1998-99 school 
year. PSAs were small in terms of size with the trend toward more management 
companies starting or running the PSAs. The findings show that there are four 
distinct groups of charter schools in Michigan: converted private schools, 
converted public schools, "mom and pop" schools, and "franchise" or "cookie 
cutter" schools. Governance and leadership issues of the schools are 
described, as are curriculums and quality of instruction, financial status of 
the schools, teachers and staff in PSAs, working conditions and staff 
satisfaction, students and parents, PSA legislation, authorizing agencies, 
management companies, and other information. (17 appendices provide further 
data.) (RJM) 
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Foreword 



This is the final report of the one year evaluation of the Michigan public school academy (PSA) 
initiative. Over the past year, we have immersed ourselves in this reform, visiting schools, 
conducting interviews, reviewing documents, gathering and analyzing data in many forms, and 
talking with stakeholders both in PSAs and in the traditional public schools. We have followed the 
debate both at an academic level and at a political level. We have been treated with great suspicion 
in some places and warmly welcomed in others. It is-in fact-for us, one of the most complex school 
reforms that we have had the opportunity to evaluate. The polarized nature of the reform and the 
strong divisions that exist between the proponents and opponents made our task difficult. We expect 
that both opponents and proponents will be happy with some of our findings and upset with others. 
Our real concern is that the evaluation’s results will be used to shore up each side’s arguments. As 
readers will see, there are negative and positive outcomes, and there is considerable diversity among 
the schools that we studied. We identified both the strengths and weaknesses of the schools and the 
initiative, and we hope that decision makers understand and make full use of the findings to 
strengthen the PSA initiative and the public education system as a whole. 

At The Evaluation Center, we are most interested in advancing the theory and practice of evaluation. 
It is not our business to engage in an advocacy role for any of the stakeholder groups of this or any 
other education reform effort. The intent of this evaluation of the PSA initiative is to “improve, not 
to prove.” We hope the readers of this report will consider ways in which the public school 
academies can be strengthened, through additional legislation to steer and regulate the schools so that 
they can fulfill their original expectations; through the development of more effective routines to 
oversee and support the schools; through more effective efforts to govern and administer the schools; 
and through more effective policies to support teachers and strengthen the quality of instruction in 
the classroom. 

We welcome the readers of this report to supply us with feedback in the form of comments, 
corrections, and compliments. Our contact information can be found below. The final version of 
this report will be delivered to the Michigan Department of Education in January 1999. 



Jerry Horn and Gary Miron 



Evaluation of the PSA Initiative 
The Evaluation Center 
Western Michigan University 
Kalamazoo, MI. 49008-5178 



Tel. (616) 387-5895 
Fax. (616) 387-5923 
e-mail. <gary.miron@wmich.edu> 
<jeny.hom@wmich.edu> 
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Chapter One 

Background and Methodological Frame of the Evaluation 



At The Evaluation Center, we are most interested in developing the theory and practice of evaluation. 
It is not our business to engage in an advocacy role for any of the stakeholder groups of this or any 
other education reform effort. We hope the results from this evaluation can be used to strengthen 
the public school academy 1 (PSA) initiative; for example, through additional legislation to steer and 
regulate the schools so that they can fulfill their original expectations, through the development of 
more effective routines to oversee and support the schools, through more effective efforts to govern 
and administer the schools, and through more effective policies that can support teachers and 
strengthen the quality of instruction in the classroom. 

The Evaluation Center was one of two organizations asked by the Michigan Department of Education 
(MDE) to evaluate the charter school initiative in Michigan. In evaluating the overall initiative, we 
have collected data and information from charter schools, authorizing agencies, management 
companies, MDE officials, as well as representatives of traditional public schools and intermediate 
school districts. While we have not been charged with the task of evaluating individual schools, we 
have collected a large amount of school-specific data from the 51 schools that we visited. This 
particular evaluation was started in October 1997 and was completed in December 1998. The data 
collection in the schools only took part during the 1997-98 school year. The analysis reflects only 
the schools that were in operation during that time. 

Like most of the studies conducted by The Evaluation Center at Western Michigan University, this 
evaluation is marked by the following characteristics and principles: 

O We wish to promote an appreciation of and capacity to conduct evaluations that can be used and 
developed by each participating school in the future. 

O We perceive evaluation to be the systematic investigation (assessment) of the worth or merit of 
an object. 

O The most important purpose of the evaluation is not to prove, but to improve. 

O The evaluation has a holistic approach in that aspects of both formative and summative 
evaluation are included. 

O Both qualitative and quantitative methods of data collection are used and interwoven during both 
the field work and report writing. 

O The design and conduct of the evaluation meet the applicable utility, feasibility, propriety, and 
accuracy standards of The Program Evaluation Standards (Joint Committee, 1994). 



1 In the state of Michigan, the terms “charter schools” and “public school academies” are used 
interchangeably. Both terms are used in this report. The legislation refers only to public school academies. 
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The legislative and regulatory actions that created the initiative, policies, and procedures to guide the 
development and operation of public school academies in Michigan provide a clear intent that the 
initiative is to be monitored and evaluated in a quality manner. In addition, there is a promise to the 
people of Michigan and a responsibility to the professional practice of education that this innovative 
initiative be submitted to the highest quality of evaluation and standards. Evaluation and oversight 
of charter schools are shared responsibilities of school personnel, the authorizers, and the Michigan 
Department of Education. While the emphases and general audiences for the evaluations are 
different, it is in this collective manner that the fullest knowledge and understanding of this 
significant reform effort (i.e., the charter school initiative) will be realized. To ensure objectivity and 
credibility, it is important that a third party evaluator, without vested interests or direct involvement 
in creating, operating, or providing services to charter schools, be engaged to conduct an overall 
evaluation of the initiative. 

An overriding goal for this evaluation is to provide the state-level decision makers with the necessary 
information to determine if the charter school movement is meeting its statutory objectives, as stated 
in The Revised School Code, 1995 Public Act 291, Part 6A. Additionally, the evaluation has the 
following objectives: 

1. To provide information about the effectiveness of the authorizing process 

2. To provide charter schools with guidance regarding effective processes that are being used in 
other charter schools 

3. To provide students and parents with information about how well their charter school is doing 
relative to other charter schools and traditional public schools 

During both the planning and conducting of the study, we have been conscious of the widespread 
and diverse interests of the various stakeholder groups. Michigan has played a leadership role in 
shaping the legislation and developing the infrastructure for the development of charter schools. 
This evaluation was designed to serve the needs of the various stakeholders and provide quality 
information to strengthen the reform. We have worked cooperatively with the MDE, authorizing 
agencies, and charter schools to ensure that this effort provides positive contributions to the 
information base about charter schools and evaluation of innovative schools/agencies. 

The charter school movement across the United States is of interest to educators, researchers, 
legislators, parents, and the press. Since Michigan is one of the pioneers in this movement and 
because the initiative has expanded at a rate greater than in most states, the charter schools in 
Michigan and the evaluation of this initiative have/will receive substantial attention. In this report, 
we have identified both the strengths and weaknesses of the schools and the initiative, and we hope 
that decision makers understand and make full use of the findings to strengthen the PSAs initiative 
and the public education system as a whole. 

1.1 Background 

Charter schools offer students alternative and diverse educational programs, with the goal of 
improving academic achievement. The intention behind this new form of public schooling is that by 
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providing further autonomy to schools, they can pursue innovative teaching practices and create a 
diversity of school options from which parents can choose. During the last three years, the number 
of charter schools (i.e., public school academies) in Michigan has grown rapidly and currently 
includes 137 operating schools across the state with approximately 34,000 students enrolled. 

Selected assumptions about charter schools . In evaluating the charter schools for any given year, 
there are certain regulations and considerations that should be appropriately recognized in the data 
collection and interpretation. Below we list some of these. It is important to note that these were 
considered in the design and conduct of our evaluation. 

1. Schools have existed for varying lengths of time and are in different stages of becoming fully 
developed and maximally efficient and effective. Each school is authorized for a particular 
mission and has identified goals and purposes unique to that mission. 

2. Generalizations cannot easily be made among PSAs since they differ in so many respects from 
one another. 

3. Teachers must be certified just as they are at other public schools, except as allowed by laws, 
rules, or regulations. 

4. Schools may not screen students, but they may limit the number of students they serve. If more 
students apply than can be enrolled, students are chosen through a random selection process. 

5. Neither the state board of education nor the state legislature mandated a core curriculum for 
Michigan. However, aMichigan core curriculum was recommended as a framework for all public 
schools to use. 

6. Charter schools are subject to all laws and regulations that apply to public schools generally, 
including The Revised School Code, 1995 PA21, Part 6A, and other related laws. These schools 
may not teach religion. 

7. Charter schools receive the state foundation grant on a per-pupil basis. This level of funding 
cannot exceed the amount received by the local school district in which the charter school is 
located). Charter schools cannot charge tuition. However, they can raise funds through legal 
foundations, receive grants, etc., as any public school can do. 

1.2 Evaluation Questions 

Since the charter school initiative is relatively new in Michigan and schools are in various stages of 
development, the evaluation plan incorporates elements of both formative and summative evaluation. 
The purpose of formative evaluation is to provide information to improve the charter schools by 
assessing their ongoing activities. It should be conducted continuously throughout the duration of 
a school’s existence. Typical questions that would be asked within the context of formative 
evaluation are listed below: 

O Are the schools being operated as proposed/authorized? 

O Were the appropriate persons selected and included in the planned activities? 

O Are the schools’ management plans being followed or adjusted for defensible reasons? 

O Are students moving toward the anticipated/planned goals? 

O Which elements/factors of the schools are aiding students to move toward these goals? 

O Are the resources being appropriately directed to fulfill the goals of the schools? 
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Within the framework of summative evaluation, the following questions would be appropriate to 
consider: 

O Did the schools meet their goals and the goals of the initiative? 

O Have the needs of the students and community been met? 

O Can the schools and the initiative be continued/perpetuated under existing conditions? 

O Were there unintended or unanticipated outcomes as a result of these schools? What are their 
value and merit? 

Further, there is an implicit monitoring element within this plan. However, the purpose is not to 
monitor the operations or activities of individual schools. This is one of the designated 
responsibilities of the authorizes and should be an important element in their judging the quality of 
the educational programs in the schools they have authorized and in their decision to continue or 
withdraw charters. The monitoring process of the statewide evaluation in this plan relates to the 
overall initiative. 

In recognition that the public school academies are new, operating with small administrative staffs, 
and of considerable interest to researchers and the general public, the comprehensive evaluation plan 
is designed to make maximum use of existing/statutorily required data and to be as unobtrusive as 
possible into the daily activities of the school. However, there is a substantial need to ensure that 
information derived from secondary sources is accurate and credible. 

The evaluation plan is designed to address the primary purposes for which charter schools and the 
associated legislation and regulations were created. To determine whether or not these purposes have 
been fulfilled, evaluation questions answerable through this evaluation plan have been created. 
These questions as specified in the RFP are included in the following section. Answers to these 
questions are provided throughout the text of the report. A concise summary of these key questions 
and answers based on the evaluation results are also summarized in the concluding chapter and in 
the executive summary of the report. 

Primary evaluation questions as specified in the RFP . 

A. Legislation 

1 . How have the changes since the original charter school legislation affected the operation of 
charter schools? 

2. Has the legislation been helpful in responding to individual charter school operations? 

3. Has the legislation provided parents and pupils with greater choices among public schools, 
both within and outside their existing school districts? 

B. Michigan Department of Education (MDE) 

1. Has MDE staff provided appropriate support and guidance for charter schools and 
authorizing agencies? 

2. Has MDE provided leadership and supervision for charter schools and authorizing agencies? 

3. Is MDE viewed as reasonable in its data requests? 
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C. Authorizers 

1 . Are the authorizing agencies providing appropriate oversight of charter schools? 

2. How expensive is the application process? 

3. How long does the application process take? 

4. How many visits have the authorizing agencies made to each charter school? 

5. Are the visits by the authorizing agencies to charter schools helpful? 

6. Is written feedback of the school visitation provided to MDE when requested? 

7. Has MDE been provided with an analysis of the line item expenditures from the authorizing 
agencies’ 3 percent fee, when requested? 

D. Charter Schools - Broad Questions Regarding Effectiveness 

1. How effective are charter schools that have large amounts of start-up moneys, compared 
with charter schools that have insufficient money to begin operating? 

2. Will the lack of affordable buildings be a significant obstacle to the charter school 
movement? 

3. What are the affective and effective outcomes for students attending charter schools with 
a cultural focus? 

4. Have new professional opportunities for teachers been created in a new type of public 
school in which the school structure and educational programs have been innovatively 
designed and managed by teachers at the school site level? 

5. Has accountability for the educational performance of students been assumed at the school 
site level? 

6. To what extent is each charter school fulfilling its performance contract with its authorizing 
agency? 

7. What are the students’ and parents’ perceptions and levels of satisfaction with their charter 
school? 

8. Is the climate of the charter schools perceived by the students and parents as safe and 
conducive to learning? 

9. What, if any, impact occurred in the local school district in which the charter school is 
located? 

10. Why have local school districts, intermediate school districts, and community colleges used 
their statutory authority to authorize public school academies to such a limited extent? 

1 1 . What other obstacles have charter schools faced in organizing and operating? 

Additional evaluation questions added by The Evaluation Center are listed below: 

1 . What, if any, innovative teaching methods or educational practices have been stimulated by the 

charter schools? To what extent are these transportable to other schools? 

2. To what extent and in what ways have parents become involved in the charter schools attended 

by their children? 

To fully understand the context of the charter schools in the annual descriptive report, basic 

information on charter schools operating on or before the MDE first student count of the school year 
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under investigation will be included. This includes information about the schools’ missions, 
activities, various demographic figures, as well as any additional information that the Department 
of Education deems appropriate. 

Further, the study will result in a set of recommendations identifying 
O exemplary programs 

O successful variables to be emulated by other charter schools 
O unsuccessful charter schools, listing a set of variables that need improvement 

1.3 Design and Methods of the Evaluation 

Scope and duration of the evaluation . The evaluation was limited to the 1997/98 school year. 
Only schools that were in operation during that school year were considered in the study. Some data 
for these schools from previous school years (i.e., such as enrollments, test scores, etc.) have been 
included where available and relevant. 

In terms of the scope of the study, 51 charter schools were included. This includes all of the 
operating charter schools in the geographic area designated for the study. The specific area 
designated for the study included all of the state of Michigan except for Detroit and its surrounding 
counties. The 51 schools included in the study were found in the following counties: Allegan, Bay, 
Berrien, Branch, Charlevoix, Chippewa, Eaton, Emmet, Gladwin, Grand Traverse, Ingham, Ionia, 
Iosco, Isabella, Hillsdale, Jackson, Kalamazoo, Kent, Manistee, Marquette, Menominee, Midland, 
Muskegon, Oceana, and Ottawa. 

The intermediate school districts in which the 51 charter schools were located included the 
following: Allegan, Bay-Arenac, Berrien, Branch, Charlevoix-Emmet, Clare-Gladwin, 

Delta-Schoolcraft, Eastern U.P., Eaton, Gratiot-Isabella, Ingham, Ionia, Iosco, Jackson, Kalamazoo 
Valley, Kent, Lapeer, Manistee, Mason-Lake, Midland, Muskegon, Ottawa, and Traverse Bay. 

General phases of the evaluation . There were three overlapping phases of the evaluation, i.e., 
planning, data collection, and report writing. The planning and preparation for the study were 
completed by mid-December 1997. This included the development, testing, and revision of data 
collection instruments, as well as finalizing the plan for data collection. Most of the data collection 
took place between mid-December 1997, and the end of May 1998. There were two rounds of school 
visits during which the surveys were administered and interviews conducted. The first round of 
school visits extended from December 15, 1997, to February 20, 1998, and the second round of 
school visits took place between April 27 and May 29, 1998. The time between and after these two 
rounds of school visits was devoted to meetings/interviews with representatives from (i) the 
Michigan Department of Education, (ii) authorizing agencies, (iii) management companies, (iv) 
intermediate school districts, and (v) traditional public schools. Initial data analysis of the survey 
results took place after each round of school visits. Summarized results for each school were 
returned to the schools in August and September 1998. A review of relevant documentation and 
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literature continued throughout the duration of the project. Final report writing took take place 
during the autumn of 1998, with the final report submitted in January 1998. 

Evaluation team . The evaluation team was comprised of a project director, project manager, 
traveling observers (TOs), and resources persons. The project director was responsible for 
overseeing all aspects of the project as well as participating in many of the activities. The project 
manager was responsible for the day-to-day conduct of the evaluation. The project director and 
project manager made a total of 71 visits to the charter schools. 

As a part of the evaluation team, we utilized the services of four part-time traveling observers who 
participated directly in the collection of information from identified sources, provided on-site 
assistance and consulted with the schools regarding the collection of data. In many respects, they 
were the daily “eyes and ears” of the core evaluation team. The TOs did not make evaluative 
judgments regarding charter schools or other related agencies, i.e., authorizers; rather, they served 
as a conduit for information about the charter schools to the project director and manager. The TO 
concept has been used extensively in The Evaluation Center on a variety of projects. 

The evaluation project benefited from the advice and support of a number of resource persons. Some 
of these resource persons are employed or associated with The Evaluation Center, and some are from 
other departments and even other universities. 

Metaevaluation . We believe that the evaluation of the charter school initiative in Michigan is of 
such importance and potential impact that a metaevaluation is not only appropriate but should be 
mandatory. Therefore, we included this as a part of our study. A further description of 
metaevaluation, as taken from The Program Evaluation Standards (Joint Committee, 1 994), is found 
below. 

Metaevaluation is evaluation of an evaluation. The program evaluation should be evaluated 
by those who design and carry it through. And, inasmuch as program evaluations often are 
subject to outside scrutiny, criticism, and legal action by program supporters, detractors, and 
metaevaluators, separate concurrent review of the program evaluation process by external 
metaevaluators can help program evaluators avoid critical mistakes. Clients can also conduct 
metaevaluations. Documentation of the effective/ineffective application of program 
evaluation procedures facilitates the proper interpretation of data. Regular employment of 
metaevaluation should enhance the credibility of particular program evaluations and the 
overall evaluation profession (p. 185). 

In this project we will have a summative metaevaluation conducted by an external evaluator near the 
close of the evaluation. The summative metaevaluation report will be submitted to The Evaluation 
Center after ample time is allowed for review of the final report. This metaevaluation report will be 
available for review by the MDE as requested. 
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Technical assistance and evaluation capacity building . While not specifically called for in the 
RFP, we perceived a need to engender the cooperation and assistance of all the charter schools in the 
collection of data that are essential to this study. Otherwise, the costs to meet the expectations of this 
study would far exceed those available. Further, we expected that charter schools and authorizers 
will have continuing responsibilities for reporting evaluative information, and we hope they will 
evaluate the schools and make improvements based on valid information in the future. Therefore, 
we provided basic technical assistance and facilitated capacity building in the area of evaluation and 
its use for school improvement. 

To assist the schools in continuous school improvement efforts, gathering information for required 
and optional reports, and helping to meet the needs of this study, we developed and distributed to 
each charter school in our evaluation area a School Self-Evaluation Kit. The following items were 
included in the kit: 

O Rationale and explanation for the evaluation 

O A description of the general steps and procedures for conducting the evaluation 
O A bibliography of printed resources and a list of electronic resources 
O Directory of support services 
O Reporting forms/instruments 

- School basic information/reporting form 

- Parent survey (master and laminated copies) 

- Student survey for grades 5-12 

- Teacher survey 

- School climate battery 

O Schedule for administering instruments 
O Overall plan for school self-evaluation 
O A Model for School Evaluation (book) (Sanders, et al. 1995) 

O The Program Evaluation Standards , 2nd edition (book) (Joint Committee, 1994) 

O A Consumer Report on School Report Cards (book) (Jaeger, et al., 1994) 

O Step Guide for the Program Evaluation Standards (pocket booklet) 

The systematic collection of information, as described in the school portfolio component of the kit, 
could serve as a useful response format to organize and prepared information for others requesting 
information/documentation from the school. 

Six half-day workshops were conducted around the state during the First few months of the project. 
The workshops focused on the Program Evaluation Standards, the school-level expectations for data 
collection, and the broader concept of school self-evaluation. Charter school representatives were 
given a thorough review of the School Self-Evaluation Kit and a general overview of data collection 
activities that took place through the 1997/98 school year. Representatives of authorizing agencies 
and MDE were also invited to participate in the workshops. 
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Electronic access to the evaluation team and The Evaluation Center was available via e-mail and the 
web site for the evaluation. Beginning in 1997, a specific web site was made available for the 
evaluation project. This web site contained information about the evaluation, copies of all the 
instruments and documents concerning the data collection, and information about resources for the 
participating schools. We also intend to use the web site as a means for dissemination of the final 
report for the evaluation. 

1.4 Data Collection 



The bulk of the data collected was through the surveys of teachers/staff, students, and teachers. 
Below a brief description of the questionnaires and targeted informant groups is included as well as 
information about the timing of the administration of the questionnaires and the actual data collection 
process. To ensure the collection of consistent information across all charter schools, we developed 
the following schedule for data collection with questionnaires (see Table 1:1). 

Each school was encouraged to add questions or items to the standard questionnaires that we used. 
None of the schools took advantage of this opportunity to have specific questions asked, analyzed, 
and reported back to them. The summarized results from each survey were returned to each school 
for its own planning purposes. 



Table 1:1 Schedule for Data Collection 



Instrument 


Period for Administration 
and Targeted Informants 


Description of Data Collection 


Basic 

Information 
Form and 
School 
Portfolio 


Ongoing activity with final copy 
due by May 29, 1998. This 
form and portfolio were 
compiled by the school 
principal/ administrator. 


The basic information form and the school portfolio included a number of 
items for which responses and supplemental documentation could be 
provided. Will be available at various times during the year. 


Parent/ 

Guardian 

Survey 


15-20 randomly selected parents 
sampled between December 15, 

1997, and February 20, 1998, 
and an equal number of parents 
between April 27 and May 29, 

1998. 


Parents were randomly selected by the external evaluator based upon 
information provided by the school. This was usually done by randomly 
selecting students from a roster of all those enrolled in the school. If two 
students from the same family were selected one was replaced by another 
randomly selected student. Specific information about how the parents 
were selected can be found on the evaluation web site in the document 
entitled “Instructions for Administering the Parent/Guardian Survey.” 

Half of the sample parents received the Parent/Guardian Survey during th ; 
first round of school visits. The second half received this survey as well £ s 
the School Climate Survey during the second round of data collection. A 
cover letter explained the purpose of the survey, and each parent received 
an envelope in which to enclose the survey. 
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Instrument 


Period for Administration 
and Targeted Informants 


Description of Data Collection 


Student 

Survey 


Between December 15, 1997, 
and February 20,1998. One 
representative classroom of 
students was selected from each 
grade level (grades 5-12) in each 
school. All of the students in 
these selected classes were 
asked to complete a question- 
naire. Due to limitations of time 
and the coinciding scheduling of 
MEAP testing, some grade 
levels were not sampled in a few 
schools. Missing classes were 
included during the second 
round of data collection. 


The administration of the student questionnaire took between 20 and 40 
minutes. These questionnaires were administered by a member of the 
evaluation team. The purpose of the survey and the manner in which the 
results would be used were explained to the students before they began 
completing the forms. Students in grades 7-12 could typically complete 
the questionnaires on their own, after initial instructions. Because some 
students in grades 5-7 had difficulty understanding some of the concepts 
appearing in the questionnaires, the persons administering the surveys 
were instructed to progress item by item and read each question/item 
aloud. 

Students were assured that they could respond in an honest and straight- 
forward manner without concern about retribution. Before accepting the 
surveys from the students, each completed survey was checked by the 
person administering the survey to make sure that all bubbles were 
completely filled in and no stray marks appeared on the forms. 


Teacher 

Survey 


Between December 15, 1997, 
and February 20, 1998. All 
teachers and school personnel 
involved with instruction, 
including administrative and 
professional support personnel, 
were asked to complete this 
questionnaire. 


New teachers or others who could not complete this survey during the firs t 
round of school visits were asked to complete this survey during the 
second round of visits. 

All teachers and school personnel involved with instruction, including 
administrative and professional support personnel, were asked to complet s 
this questionnaire. The respondents were asked to complete the survey, 
enclose it in an envelope, and then return it to a designated person at the 
school. Teachers were instructed not to place their names on the 
questionnaire, although they were asked to check off their name from a li; t 
so that we could trace and follow up missing respondents. Since the 
completed forms were to be collected, sealed, and mailed to the external 
evaluator by a designated person at each school, ample assurance was 
given that the responses would be anonymous. Specific instructions about 
the selection and administration of the teacher survey can be found in the 
document entitled “Instructions for Administering the Teacher Survey.” 

A cover letter explained the purpose of the survey, and each teacher 
received an envelope in which to enclose the survey. 


School 

Climate 

Survey 


Between April 27 and May 29, 
1998 (i.e., the second round of 
school visits), this survey was 
given to a sample of parents, 
students, and teachers at all 
participating schools. 


This is a commercially developed instrument by the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals. Dissemination and data analysis function ; 
are provided by The Evaluation Center at Western Michigan University. 
The administration of this instrument was coordinated by the external 
evaluators or by a traveling observer who worked as part of the evaluatior 
team. 



Beyond the surveys described above, qualitative data were collected through interviews and/or focus 
groups with various stakeholders and through school visits made by the external evaluators or by the 
traveling observers. (Traveling observers are field workers based in various parts of the state who 
will assist in the data collection.) 

Target and achieved samples . Tables depicting the target and achieved samples can be found in 
Appendices A, B, and C. Furthermore, a description of the sample of teachers and staff is contained 
in Chapter 3, and a description of the samples of students and parents/guardians can be found in 
Chapter 4. The data were weighted to account for disproportionate samples in some schools. The 
appendices (A, B, and C) also contain a description of the weights that were applied to each group 
of informants. 
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Table 1:2 Data Collection Strategies and Information Sources 



Source 


Survey 


Inter- 

view 


Docu- 

ment 

Review 


Focus 

Group 


Test 

Data 


Direct 

Obser- 

vation 


Work 

Sample 


Portfolio 
(if available) 


Diaries or 
Logs 

(if available) 


Students 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 






Teachers 


X 


X 








X 


X 


X 




School 

Administrator 


X 


X 








X 








Parents 


X 


X 




X 












Community 

Members 


X 


X 




X 












MDE Personnel 




X 














X 


School Records 






X 










X 




Schools 






X 






X 




X 


X 



Data analysis . Quantitative and qualitative data were collected and analyzed according to 
professionally acceptable standards of practice. The data were encoded for analyses at The 
Evaluation Center at Western Michigan University. In order to assure confidentiality we have 
avoided referring to names of schools when discussing the results. In Appendices D-I, the 
summarized results for each of the instruments is included. In all cases, expectations of the Program 
Evaluation Standards have been followed in the conduct and operation of this study. 

1.5 Limitations to the Evaluation 



There are a number of limitation s to this study that need to be weighed and considered. These are 
described in the following paragraphs. 

Polarization . The most important limitation is perhaps the very polarized nature of the reform 
and the strong vested interest on the part of many of the informants. Due to this, there is a tendency 
for information to be painted “black” or “white.” For an evaluator, this makes such a study a challenge. 

Sampling . Overall, the response rate was extremely good. Appendices A-C contain information 
on the samples. Nevertheless, the response rates from parents and guardians were not as high as for 
the other informant groups. 2 Likewise, response rates on the school climate survey were not as good 



2 The data set for parents was relatively weaker than the other data sets. The overall response rate was 
lower, and there were more instances where the questionnaires were opened at the school in violation of 
instructions. Because the response rate for parent/guardian surveys was so low in a handful of schools, a decision 
was taken to exclude schools with less than a 45% response rate. This resulted in 10 schools whose data werenot 
included in the charter school data set and 21 schools whose data were not included in the school climate survey 
data set. The schools excluded from the charter school data base, with their respective response rates are da Vinci 
Inst., 26.3%; Gateway Middle High School, 20%; Island City Academy, 40%; Lakeshore Public Academy 0%; 
Nah Tah Wahsh PSA, 0%; Pansophia Academy, 21.4%; Sankofa Shule Academy, 14.3%; Vanderbilt Charter 
Academy; 30%; Walter French Academy, 5%; and West Michigan Academy for Hospitality Sciences, 30%. 
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as those for the charter school survey. We did extensive follow-up to raise the response rates but, 
since the school climate survey was administered in May 1998, there was less time before the close 
of the year to follow up on persons not responding. Schools with a response rate lower than 45 
percent were removed from the data set 

We opted to have the PSAs assist us in distributing and collecting questionnaires. While this helped 
us to obtain a higher response rate, it also limited the data, since some informants thought that the 
questionnaires would be opened and read at the school before they were returned to WMU. In fact, 
even while we had strict instructions not to open any of the sealed envelopes, this occurred at more 
than 15 schools. In two instances, we were told by school staff who had left their school that some 
surveys were removed before they were forwarded to WMU. We cannot estimate the extent of any 
tampering, but knowing the measures that were taken, think that this was still rather limited. 

Because of the strong vested interests, there is obviously the possibility of misleading information 
being provided by those we interviewed. Wherever possible, we tried to double-check information, 
or when references were made to financial issues or testing results, we attempted to confirm such 
information using the databases we obtained from MDE. 

Timing . The fact that the evaluation was so short in duration is also a limitation, since the 
impact of the charter schools can hardly be measured over so short a period of time. We have used 
MEAP test scores as one indicator of success, but mostly view this as an indicator of the type of 
students enrolling in the charter schools. Furthermore, due to the time that is required to prepare 
and recheck school statistics before they are released, we have often been dependent on interpreting 
older data on school characteristics. 

A considerable portion of the schools we visited were in their first year of operation. We are well 
aware of the growing pains of opening a new school and the heavy demands on the personnel who 
run these schools. For many of the school personnel who were less than cooperative, we attribute 
it to the fact that they were overwhelmed with immediate tasks at hand. 

Absence of a standard requirement for demonstrating accountability and evidence of student 
achievement . Some states such as California and Massachusetts are ahead of Michigan in terms of 
having standard requirements for how schoo^wfU demonstrate success. We have encouraged the 
schools to demonstrate success in terms of their mission and in terms of student achievement with 
alternative indicators. Unfortunately, only a small number of schools had the time, interest and/or 
ability to do so. Having standard expectations in terms of how schools will demonstrate success will 
make the task of evaluating the public school academies less complicated. 
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Chapter Two 
Public School Academies 



2.1 Description of the Schools 



There were 106 operational Public School Academies (PSAs) in operation during the 1997/98 school 
when the fieldwork for this evaluation was conducted. The scope of our evaluation included 51 
schools across the state of Michigan, except Southeastern Michigan, which was covered by Public 
Sector Consultants. 



Number and size . The number of PSAs has increased rapidly in the state. While only 38 were 
operating during the 1995/96 school year, this number increased to 137 during the 1998/99 school 
year (see Figure 2:1). Total enrollments have increased from 5,100 during the 1995/96 school year 
to approximately 34,000 in 1998/99. While the increases in enrollments in PSAs are largely due to 
the establishment of new schools, we can also see that the schools have been increasing in size, with 
an average of 135 students per PSA in 1995/96, 170 per school in 1996/97, and 197 students per 
PSA in 1997/98. In the state as a whole, the PSAs account for approximately 2 percent of the total 
enrollments in public K- 12 schools. While this figure indicates that the PSA initiative is still quite 
limited in size, in some urban districts-where the PSAs are more heavily concentrated-the proportion 
of students in PSAs is considerably larger. 
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Figure 2:1 Growth in the Number of PSAs and Students Enrolled in PSAs 
Note: Data are largely derived from the Michigan School Report. Only operational schools included. 

Projections of number of PSAs for 1999/2000 is an estimate based upon information provided by 
several of the authorizing agencies. 
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Determining the specific number of public school academies and the number of students enrolled in 
them is actually quite difficult. For example, different figures are provided by MDE than those 
provided by the Michigan Association of Public School Academies (MAPSA). Even for the 
Department of Education, it is a difficult task to keep track of the number of schools and the key 
contact information related to those schools. Many schools have changed locations, and even more 
have changed principals or primary contact persons. Several schools have also changed names. In 
some cases, PSAs have even changed the host school district in which they lie. 

The task of keeping up-to-date information on the schools is further complicated by the fact that the 
authorizing agencies, who are more likely to have current information, are not always sharing this 
information in a timely fashion. In some instances, the audit unit at MDE has been able to alert the 
charter school unit at MDE of changes. When inconsistencies or an absence of information turns 
up, the audit unit follows up with an inquiry. Some of these inquiries revealed that the schools in 
question were no longer in operation. 3 As indicated in Figure 2:1, we have decided to count only 
those schools that are currently in operation. 

There has also been some confusion about whether or not the University School at Wayne State 
University is a public school academy. Due to the presence of this school, some sources also list 
Wayne State University as an authorizing agency. In fact, the University School, which was 
established under the State School Aid Act, is similar but falls under another category. 

Table 2: 1 includes a list of PS As that have a charter but are not currently in operation. The first three 
schools on the list are schools that obtained a charter but did not open as scheduled. All of these 
school intend to open in 1999. The following two PSAs are schools that formerly were in operation 
but which are now, reportedly, “taking a pause.” We cannot understand why the two schools that 
are taking a pause are not closed. According to the regulations, since they had no students during 
the last official head count, they cannot receive a full per student grant if/when they have students 
at the next head count. According to the State School Aid Act, Section 6 (4), those schools would 
use a 40/60 blend of last February and the fall count from 1998-99 to determine pupil memberships 
for the current year. Since the PSAs had no fall count, 60 percent of the blend would be equal to 0. 
Under current law, the schools would be severely limited in state school aid revenue if they should 
open any time after the fall count date. 

The schools listed in Table 2:2 were formerly in operation but are now closed and no longer have 
charters. In the case of Saginaw Preparatory, this school was closed by the authorizer just as it was 
about to open, since the building did not meet the approval of the fire marshal. The decision for 
Northlane to close was apparently a decision on the part of the PSA school board. At this point, we 
do not know the reasons for the closing of Kenquest and Turtle Island Learning Circle. 



3 In the case of one school, we found the building empty, the telephone number changed and then 
canceled. According to persons we contacted at both MDE and-initially-at the authorizing agency, this 
school was still in operation. Further inquiries to present and former board members revealed that the school 
was no longer in operation. We were later informed that this school was taking a “pause.” 
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Table 2:1 PSAs That Have a Charter But Are Not Currently in Operation 



School Name 


Grades 

(FIE) 


Authorizing 

Agency 


Comments 


Family Inst. Early Child- 
hood Develop (Kalamazoo) 


K-3 

(54) 


GVSU 


Authorized 5/97, planned opening 8/24/98, delayed until 9/99 


George Washington 
(South Haven) 


K-6 

(88) 


GVSU 


Authorized 6/98, planned opening 9/98, delayed until 9/99 


Pathfinder 
(Benton Harbor) 


K-2 

(136) 


GVSU 


Authorized 7/98, planned opening 8/3 1/98, delayed until 9/99 


New School for Creative 
Learning (Grand Rapids) 


K-6 

(51) 


CMU 


Authorized 9/95, opened 9/5/95, pause during 1997/98 school 
year 


Sierra Leone Educational 
Outreach Academy 


K-5 

(227) 


CMU 


Authorized 8/95, opened 9/20/95, pause during 1998/99 school 
year 



Table 2:2 PSAs That Have Closed and No Longer Have a Charter 



School Name 


Grades 

(FIE) 


Authorizing 

Agency 


Comments 


Kenquest Academy 
(Grayling) 


9-12 

(13) 


CMU 


Authorized and opened in September 1995, operated one year as 
a charter.. 


Saginaw Preparatory 
(Saginaw) 


5-8 


SVSU 


Authorized in 1997. Due to lack of approval by fire marshal, the 
authorizor revoked its charter and the school was closed. 


Northlane Math and Science 
Academy (Freeland) 


K-6 

(34) 


CMU 


Authorized 4/95, began operation 9/95, closed by school board 
due to low enrollments, perhaps partially due to facility problem 


Turtle Island Learning Circle 
(Southgate) 


6-1 

(51) 


Oakland 

University 


Authorized 1997, opened 9/22/97, closed before 1998/99 school 
year 



Nature and types of schools . The PSAs operating in the state are extremely diverse. In fact, there 
is greater diversity among the charter schools than between the charter schools and the traditional 
public schools. Therefore, any generalization about the charter schools must be made very cautiously. 

The charter schools range from those that are striving to be as “public” as the traditional public 
schools to those that are striving to create profiles that resemble elite-oriented private schools. Some 
schools focus on serving at-risk students or students with special needs, while others develop a 
profile to attract a very homogeneous group of students. While some schools celebrate diversity and 
strive to increase the racial and social diversity of the students, others have few if any minorities or 
students with special needs. 

The individual leaders and groups of people drawn to the reform come from extremely varied 
backgrounds. On the one hand you have businesspeople with investment plans, and on the other you 
have groups that are “anti-establishment” in nature who are attracted to the initiative because they 
believe they can retain complete control of the instruction provided in their school. While some 
schools only cater to elementary grades, others provide only upper secondary education. Some 
schools have a strong desire not to grow in size, while others intend to expand on a large scale as 
soon as they can. 
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There are four distinct groups of charter schools, each with their particular characteristics. 

O Converted private schools. This group of schools was largest among the first charter schools in 
operation. In fact, some authorizing agencies only considered charter applications from 
conversion schools initially. Within this group, there is a number of schools that were parochial 
schools and others that were private schools. 

O Converted public schools. There are a handful of PSAs in the state that were formerly public 
schools which “opted out” to become a PSA. In all cases that we are aware of, these were 
former alternative high schools. 

O “Mom and Pop ” schools. These include the many small schools started by individuals or small 
groups of concerned adults. These schools, because of their small size and because of their 
limited economic clout, have struggled to secure buildings for their schools. Fewer and fewer 
of these types of schools are receiving charters, since the authorizers understand that they will 
require more assistance and their small size will make them more vulnerable to shifts in 
enrollments. Many of these schools have sought the services of management companies. 

O “Franchise” or “Cookie cutter ” schools. These are schools that are started by management 
companies and must follow the established curriculum and management prescribed by their plan. 

Demographics of the schools . Many claim that the PSAs are particularly targeting minorities. 
When comparing the ethnic composition of the charter schools with the ethnic composition of all 
students in the state of Michigan (see Figure 2:2), we can see that this is true. In the 62 PSAs that 
reported data for the 1996/97 school year, 51 percent of the students were minorities as compared 
with the total state enrollments in K-12 schools, which include approximately 33 percent minorities. 




Figure 2:2 Ethnic Composition of PSAs, Host Districts, and the State of Michigan 
Note: Figures for PSAs are for 1996/97 and included all PSAs that provided data on ethnic composition of schools. 
This included 62 schools with 10,262 students enrolled. Figures for host districts are for 1995/96 and include the 40 
districts in which the 62 PSAs were located. These districts had a total of 10,262 student enrolled. State of Michigan 
figures are for 1995/96 and included 1,678,228 students enrolled in K-12 public education. 
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Nevertheless, since the charter schools are largely in urban areas where the concentrations of 
minorities are much higher, we cannot claim that the schools are necessarily attracting more 
minorities. Figure 2:2 also depicts the ethnic composition of the host districts where the 62 PSAs 
are located. In relation to the host districts, the PSAs have fewer minorities. Thus, there is support 
for those who argue that the charter schools are skimming and increasing segregation. 4 Nevertheless, 
since the PSAs are so very different, it is recommended that the schools are compared individually 
to their host district. Appendix J contains a table with the ethnic composition of all the charter 
schools in operation during the 1997/98 school year along with figures on the ethnic composition of 
the host districts. Here we can see a very mixed picture, with many PSAs enrolling more minor-ities 
than their host districts, as well as many PSAs enrolling fewer minorities than their host district. 

Free or reduced lunches . The proportion of students in a given school that qualify for free or 
reduced lunches (FRL) provides an indicator of economic status of the families of enrolled students. 
The PSAs and their host districts were compared according to this figure. Unfortunately, data is only 
available for 41 of the 106 PSAs that were in operation last year. From the data obtained from MDE 
we could not distinguish which schools had no students qualifying for free or reduced lunches due 
to the fact that the school did not apply for this federally funded program or due to the fact that no 
students qualified. A number of the schools indicated that they had not applied for FRL since they 
had no hot lunch program or due to the fact that too much paperwork and administration was 
required in order to apply for FRL. 

Of the 41 PSAs that had data available, 18 had a lower proportion of students qualifying for FRL 
than their host districts, and 23 had higher proportions of students qualifying for FRL than their host 
districts. A school by school comparison of this is provided in Appendix K contains figures for the 
last three school years. 




1995/96 1996/97 1997/98 1998/99 

Figure 2:3 Changes in the Ethnic Composition of PSAs Between 1995/96 and 1998/99. 

Note: The figures for 1 998/99 are estimates, since official data on ethnicity have not yet been released. 



4 It is important to note that a limitation with this method of comparison is that many PSAs attract 
students from districts outside of the one in which their school lies. 
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Over the past few years, one can see that there is a clear trend toward fewer and fewer minorities in 
the PSAs. In some schools this is due to a changing ethnic composition in the schools (high attrition 
with fewer minorities included in the new students). At one PSA where the composition of students 
has changed considerably, some individuals referred to this as “ethnic cleansing.” Nevertheless, the 
trend toward including fewer minorities is largely due the establishment of new PSAs that enroll 
fewer minorities, particularly many of those started by management companies. Figure 2:3 illustrates 
the trend in ethnic composition between 1995/96 and 1996/97. Between these two years, the 
proportion of minorities decreased by 12.5 percent. We do not have the figures for 1997/98 yet, but 
seeing the ethnic composition of the new schools that began operating that year as well as in 
1998/99, we can only assume that the percent of minorities has decreased to around 40 percent. 

2.2 Mission of the School 

In Section 51 la of the Revised School Code, the primary purposes of public school academies are 
defined. In an abbreviated form, they generally focus on the following areas and are intended to 

O improve pupil achievement 
O stimulate innovative teaching methods 
O create new professional opportunities for teachers 
O achieve school (level) accountability for educational performance 
O provide parents and pupils with greater choices among public schools 

O determine whether state funds may be more effectively, efficiently, and equitably utilized by 
allocating them on a per pupil basis and directly to the school 

Reasonably, one would expect the mission of the schools to generally reflect these intentions, yet 
maintain a sense of uniqueness that is expected among these new schools. A list of key phrases 
extracted from more lengthy mission statements of the mission/purposes/goals of the schools is 
shown below. 

O To provide the highest quality education and maximize personal and intellectual development. 
O To educate all students with “high levels of expectation in academic performance and thinking 
skills” while encouraging social and emotional development. 

O To inspire and challenge students in an environment of critical and creative thinking with a 
strong emphasis on fine arts. 

O To prepare students with basic learning skills with an emphasis on agricultural science and math. 
O To prepare students to be thoughtful and well-educated and to become self-directed learners who 
contribute to the community and are employable. 

O To develop students with high moral standards who are “superb communicators.” 

O To prepare responsible and respectful citizens of a global community. 

O To educate and nurture each student to achieve his/her maximum potential. Every child, through 
the development of positive self-concept, self- and group-discipline, self- and community- 
responsibility, with enhanced learning opportunities, will overcome every barrier and limitation 
to academic and social success. 
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O To equip all students with the necessary skills and experiences that will empower them to be 
positive and productive citizens of a global community in the twenty-first century, while fostering 
an understanding of, and an appreciation for, contributions of all people to our world. 

O To provide an educational choice in XXX County that includes a comprehensive education 
emphasizing arts, literature, service, learning, and individual academic programming using 
technology and creative, flexible teaching strategies. 

O To enable students to reach full potential and be contributing members of society. 

O To provide quality education within a multicultural environment. 

O To provide an enriched, caring environment that supports the natural and joyous learning process 
where children, families, and educators will flourish as a community of learners. 

O [The XXXX Academy] is founded on the principles of academic excellence and strong character 
development. The Academy will focus on academic excellence, character development, 
competence, conservative family values, citizenship principles, environmental awareness and 
development of lifelong skills. 

O To provide a transitional education program for students with cognitive impairments and to 
provide assistance for such student in developing a full range of skills for success in the 
community and the workplace. 

O To create a school that achieves quantum gains in students’ academic performance and in the 
quality of their lives. 

O To provide a values-dri ven, rigorous academic learning environment that challenges each student 
to reach his/her full academic potential. 

O To provide an education for young children based on their individual development needs and 
learning styles and real life experiences-where the constructive, interactive process of learning 
will encourage growth, cooperation, and the joy of learning. 

O To provide inner-city elementary children with a better prospect in life through education. 

O To provide a nurturing, individualized learning environment in which every child can grow and 
excel personally and intellectually. 

O To provide an alternative environment for at-risk students. 

O To educate and nurture all students to achieve their maximum potential while developing future 
world leaders. 

Obviously, there is quite an array of mission statements. These statements are required in the PSA 
application process. The exact statement about the mission statement in CMU’ s application materials 
is as follows. 

Mission and vision. Why is the school being formed? What is its philosophy and broad 
objective? What will it accomplish? Why is the school needed? 

In the main, these mission statements are much like those describing the mission statements of many 
traditional public schools. In some instances, there are some unique emphases that may not be 
widely used and/or carried out as the major theme for traditional public schools. Examples of this 
would be specific emphases on an African-American centered-approach, a targeted at-risk student 
clientele, a fine arts theme, etc. Of importance is the fact that almost every mission statement focuses 
on the child (student). At the same time, there is little evidence that the major missions of these 
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schools include other critical elements of the purposes of PSAs as set forth in the legislation such 
as teaching methods; more effective, efficient/equitable use of funds; greater accountability at the 
local school level; and/or the creation of new professional opportunities for teachers. While the lack 
of including these elements in the missions does not prevent their occurrence, there is some evidence 
that the legislative purposes have been prioritized in practice. 

2.3 Basis or Reasons for the School 



Through on-site visits and interviews with key informants in PSAs, we have discovered a rather long 
list of reasons why particular schools were developed. For the sake of brevity, we have simply 
identified representative reasons that are followed by a brief discussion of these findings. 

O Dissatisfaction by a group of parents with the educational program being provided by the local 
school district, which may include perceived failure to provide an acceptable level or quality of 
special services, lack of emphasis or support for a particular student activity, larger than desired 
class size, failure to include certain languages or study areas within the curriculum, etc. 

O Opportunity to obtain a more stable financial base for a private school by converting to a PSA 
with state support 

O Personal mission of one or more individuals to develop a school with a particular emphasis, e.g., 
environment, agriculture, service learning component, etc. 

O Opportunity to create a school that is perceived to be more safe, drug/crime free, etc. 

O (In concert with a local board to be created) Opportunity to create a financial profit by one or 
more entities from the private sector 

O Response to a group of parents who wish to send their children to a school that emphasizes 
certain values 

O Response to/by a group of parents who wish to enforce certain disciplinary codes and regulations 
for student behaviors 

O Response to/by a group of parents or an organization that believes that the traditional public 
schools are unable to educate their children 

If the PSAs are created as a part of a free market environment, then one must assume that the schools 
that have been successful in attracting students have attended to the desires of the parents of potential 
students. However, we know that the PSAs are not equally available to all students for reasons of 
geographic location, availability of transportation, etc., and that some schools have been heavily 
marketed. In essence, certain management companies and even individuals identify potential areas 
for a charter school (public school academy) and conduct market surveys and campaigns to generate 
interest. With an acceptable response, they facilitate the development of the nonprofit entity and the 
other requirements for the charter application. Whether or not this approach was envisioned by the 
designers of the legislation in Michigan is unknown to these evaluators. Likewise, we have no 
indication as to whether this is a desirable or undesirable outcome. Clearly, this approach is quite 
a departure from the rather small and tightly held PSAs that developed in some communities during 
the early period of this initiative. 
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It is probably appropriate to say that parents have chosen to send their children to PSAs for “good” 
reasons, i.e., the potential for a better learning environment for their children. Whether the founders 
of PSAs have decided to create these schools for the purposes of the legislation is not nearly as easy 
to answer. Discussions with “for profit” management companies clearly indicate that they intend to 
turn a profit within a given time period and, while a charter can only be granted to a “nonprofit 
corporation,” it is clear that the impetus for these schools came from outside the community in many 
cases. Some persons with whom we have discussed the idea of profit taking from the operation of 
PSAs reply that if it is not illegal, there should not be a problem. Others find it repugnant that 
anyone or a company would be permitted to profit by withholding monies for their own use from 
those intended to be spent on the education of K-12 students in public schools. 

In summary, there are many reasons why charter schools or PSAs have formed. Compared with the 
smaller group of PSAs that The Evaluation Center included in its preliminary study in early 1998, 
there has been a dramatic shift to the utilization of management companies to provide contractual 
services. In some cases, this is as little as financial accounting services, while in other cases it 
includes contracting for almost total management of operations. The motives for developing the 
schools can be put into two categories-one relates to a group with profit motives and the other 
includes a mix of reasons, i.e., desired focus of curriculum, dissatisfaction with the local public 
school, attractiveness of a stable base of resources for converted private schools, expectations of a 
safe school environment, etc. The latter group can only be described on a case-by-case basis. 

2.4 Governance 



The governance of public school academies (PSAs) is one of the most radical changes from the 
traditional structure of public schools throughout the history of the United States. School boards 
elected by eligible residents of a school district have been the pattern to which we are accustomed. 
However, the legislation that provided for the creation of PSAs indicates that there must be a 
governing board at the local level. The authorizing body is responsible for setting out the parameters 
for the selection process, length of service, qualifications, etc. Generally, the authorizing bodies in 
Michigan ask the entity that is requesting a charter or contract to operate a PSA for a list of proposed 
members of the board of directors and a description of the qualifications and method for appointment 
or election of members of the board of directors. Most often, the list is expected to include at least 
two nominations for each available position on the board. In addition, a set of bylaws is submitted 
to the authorizing body; and these bylaws, after approval, serve to guide the action of the board of 
directors. However, and as noted in Attorney General Opinion No. 6996, “The Michigan Supreme 
Court held that ‘public school academy board members are public officials and are subject to all 
applicable laws pertaining to public officials.’” ( Council of Organizations and others for Education 
v Governor , 455 Mich 557, 585, 566 NW2d 208, 1997). Thus, the roles and responsibilities of board 
members may be specifically defined for a particular school, but individuals and the board itself are 
subject to state and federal laws and regulations applicable to any board of education of a public 
school, charter/public school academy, or otherwise. At the same time, PSA board members have 
the same protection provided under the law for other public officials. 
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Most often, PSA boards of directors are officially appointed by the authorizer and not elected by 
parents or any other specified group of stakeholders or persons. Initially, the founding members of 
most PSAs identified or selected persons to serve as members of the board of directors. In some 
cases, there appears to have been an attempt to identify persons who represented particular 
stakeholders of the school, i.e, identifiable groups of parents, persons with a particular interest in the 
emphasis of the school, etc. In other cases, persons were selected or placed on the nomination list 
because of their particular area of expertise or position in the community, i.e., a member of the law 
profession, banker, city council member, accountant, educator, etc. Obviously, there are advantages 
to each approach; and it is reported that considerable thought and discussion went into the 
nomination process. In a few cases, difficulties in getting persons to serve were reported. When the 
list of nominees is submitted to the authorizing body for its actual appointment of the board 
members, a number of factors are considered, including the recommendation of the PSA’s primary 
founder or president/head of the nonprofit entity involved in the development of the proposal. As 
we examine the information requested by authorizers about nominees, it is clear that the process is 
becoming more sophisticated; and demand for information is being expanded. For example, one 
authorizer has a structured, 6-page form for interested applicants. The applicant form includes 
questions about relationships with the PSA, ethical issues, and inquiries/statements about a criminal 
background check, as well as more generally recognized qualifications, i.e., education, experience, etc. 

The roles and responsibilities of the PSA board of directors are defined in the bylaws as approved 
by the authorizing body. However, the primary responsibility appears to be the setting of policies 
and establishing the operational procedures of the PSA. As an authorizer, Central Michigan 
University (CMU) states on its Application for Appointment to the Board of a Public School 
Academy , that 

The boards of these schools play a vital role in their future. Board members set policy, 
ensure the schools live up to their charters and help direct the ongoing vitality of the school, 
its staff and its children. They help ensure that the school remains focused on its vision. 

In another CMU document ( Application to Charter , September 1998), the following information is 
provided under the “Governance and Management” section. 

As the planning process unfolds, a governing authority must emerge. The development team 
begins the governance process with decisions it makes in creating the school. Shortly 
thereafter, the Academy Board (likely to include development team members) formally takes 
over and plays a vital role in the school’s future. As public officials, board members set 
policy, are responsible for compliance with the charter and applicable laws, and help guide 
the ongoing vitality of the school, its staff and its students. The board’s primary job is to 
ensure adherence to the philosophy and mission of the school. 

In the application itself, CMU asks responses to questions like the following. 

O What broad skills does each team member bring to the development effort? 

O What specific experience, including budgeting, does the team have in planning, direction and 
operating businesses? 
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O What relationships do the team members have to each other? To the management company, if 
the school will use one? 

O Describe the role of the school board. 

O What role will the lead administrator have in relation to the board and the management company? 

Also, boards approve contractual arrangements and are generally responsible for oversight of the 
financial affairs of the schools. In the early stages of a new school and during the period in which 
this study was completed, boards of directors played major roles in identifying and obtaining 
financial resources, selecting at least the major leadership personnel, engaging in the development 
of operational manuals, etc. In other words, they engaged in work more normally conducted by paid 
employees of the school. Practically, many board members worked in relatively close concert with 
the school’s director and often served as spokespersons for the school in a variety of settings. As 
a result, there appears to be considerable ownership of the school among board members, especially 
those who participated as a part of the founding group. 

Schools initiated by management companies seem to have board members nominated on the basis 
of their positions/reputations in the community. Locally developed PSAs are more likely to have 
members who are closely related to the school and/or the founding group, i.e., parents, leaders of a 
converted private school, etc. 

When there is a need to replace a board member, procedures often call for the sitting board of 
directors to select nominees. While this procedure may help ensure compatibility and other desirable 
characteristics, it also has the potential for “closing the door” to others with high interest and 
leadership responsibilities. In a practical sense, the founders of PSAs have considerable influence 
on the composition of the boards and direction of the school. In some cases, conflicts arose between 
boards and founders when boards were reconstituted with members whose visions were different 
from that of the founder, who may now be the director of the school, and who may have considerable 
financial investment in the school. 

In our study, it was reported and confirmed that some boards found considerable difficulty in 
working effectively as a group and/or with a designated school director or top administrator. In some 
cases, conflict rose to the point that divisive actions threatened the stability of the school. In other 
cases, open conflicts within the board and between the board and the school director were aired in 
the media. As a result of these situations, personnel changes among the schools’ staff and board 
have occurred, and the schools’ reputations were damaged. 

In some cases, we surmise that problems within or related to actions of boards of directors are related 
to the inexperience of members in this role, the urgency and critical nature of some of the immediate 
issues that had to be addressed, and the vested interests of some individuals in the schools’ missions, 
financial futures, and the extent of idealism that pervades many of the schools. 

The selection process of board members created some interesting situations that beg for an 
explanation. For the most part, they are in regard to real or potential conflicts of interest. Among 
these situations are those in which one spouse holds a leadership position in the school and the other 
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one serves on the board and in contractual arrangements when services and/or property is leased or 
purchased by the board from entities owned by spouses or in which a family member of the school 
director or board member has substantial financial interest or involvement. 



Table 2:3 Comparison of Traditional School Boards and PSA Boards of Directors 



Issues/Item 


Traditional School Board 


PSA Board of Directors 


Advocacy 


May or may not work together to advocate a 
specific mission or structure for the school 


More generally identified as advocates for this 
particular school and its mission, structure, and 
approach to education 


Conflicts of 
Interest 


Covered in board policies and laws. Board 
members are subject to public scrutiny and 
review through the election process. 


Subject to review by authorizer and the 
nominating body, but not the public as a whole 


Breadth of 
Governance 


Have governance responsibilities over more 
than one school/building, including a complex 
set of school services, i.e., food service, 
transportation, etc. 


Governance confined to one school/building 
with a defined range of grade levels and 
responsibilities 


Steering 

Function 


Role focuses on policy development, with 
implementation of policy provided by 
administration, and minimal engagement in 
school management 


Assumption of broader role including policy 
development, direction of the curriculum, and 
more face-to-face involvement with the school 
personnel, which leads to micromanagement of 
the school in some cases 


Representation 


Elected by public body representing the voting 
populace of the defined area 


Appointed or elected by a group that is not 
necessarily representative of the parents or the 
community(ies) 


Terms/Number 
of Members 


Defined by state law 


As defined or acceptable to authorizing body 


Training 


Required by board policy and/or prevailing 
public laws 


Optional or as required by board policy or 
condition of the charter 



In one PSA that was chartered by the local public school as a part of its total system, the bylaws call 
for the board of directors to include 5 parents, 4 students, 1 community/business representative, 1 
public school educator from a district other than the authorizing school district, 1 local college 
representative, and a designated person from a local museum. The principal of the school and the 
deputy superintendent of the authorizing school district serve in an ex officio capacity on the board. 
All parents and students are invited to express interest in being considered for the board, and they 
are given an opportunity to be heard by the four “standing” members of the board. The latter group 
then elects the parents and students for the board. 

Information and documentation gathered from site visits indicates that usually 4-6 members 
constitute a board, with the director serving in an ex officio, nonvoting capacity. However, the 
procedures for selecting the persons and the types of persons who are nominated and eventually 
serve on the boards range considerably. 
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While some might describe the governance of PSAs to be an evolving role, it is clear that PSAs are 
authorized with the expectation that there will be a fully functioning governance structure, at the 
center of which is the board of directors or some similar body. While the selection/ appoint-ment 
process varies from the traditional school board member, the board members are considered to be 
public officials and are subject to the same regulations and laws as other public officials. However, 
some differences are summarized above. 

Some descriptive information about individual PSA boards of directors is shown below. 

The Board meets on the third Thursday of each month, in the 5-12 building at 7:00 p.m. 
Meetings are open to the public, and a time is set aside during each meeting for public 
comment. Directors are appointed by the Board of Trustees at Central Michigan University, 
from a list of nominees submitted by the sitting Board. At least two nominations are made 
for each occurring vacancy. XXXX is a public school, and the XXXX’s finances are openly 
discussed at each Board meeting, along with the other business affairs of the XXXX. 

The Board of Directors will be the policy making group for the XXXX Academy. The 
primary responsibility of the Board will be to assure that the long term goals of the 
organization are met and that the Program Director meets the academic, legal, moral, and 
administrative functions outlined in the academy agreement between Central Michigan 
University and XXXX Academy. The Board is empowered to hire the Program Director, set 
long-range goals for the organization and to hold the Program Director accountable for the 
day-to-day administrative and academic performance of the school. The Program Director 
will be responsible for hiring staff and holding them accountable for the educational goals 
of the students. 

Our school board members are the voices of our community and guide our school to establish 
Procedures and Policies which are in the best interest of our students. The guidelines they 
set forth are for all children equally, so everyone has a sound and stable learning environment 
with which to gain knowledge. 

The Board of Education members are a very vital part of the XXX Public School Academy 
in the operation of its educational system. There are seven board members appointed by the 
authorizing agent, XXXX. 

All Board of Education meetings are open to the public, and the public may request that 
concerns be addressed by the Board under new business. The regular Board of Education 
meetings are posted and published in the community newspaper. Special Board meetings or 
work study sessions will be called according to need, with dates, times and locations 
announced according to Board policy. 

(Notes from interview) The selected board members must be approved by the authorizing 
agency. Three members of the board must have served on other school boards. Currently, 
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all board members hold membership in MASB. The board is just like regular school boards, 
i.e., it meets monthly, makes decisions, approves handbooks and finances, and hires 
employees. Board members from the (authorizing agency) are invited to attend (this 
school’s) board meetings, which helps with communications. 

(Section of contract between the PSA and a management company) Article IV Obligations 
of the Board-A. Good Faith Obligation. The Board shall be responsible for its fiscal and 
academic policy. The Board shall exercise good faith in considering the recommendations 
of (the management company), including but not limited to, (the management company’s) 
recommendations concerning policies, rules, regulations, procedures, curriculum, and 
budgets, subject to constraints of law and requirements of the Contract with (the authorizing 
agent). The Board shall retain the authority, as provided in Section 1300 of the Code, to 
make reasonable regulations relative to anything necessary for the proper establishment, 
maintenance, management, and carrying on of the Academy, including regulations relative 
to the conduct of pupils while in attendance at the Academy or enroute to and from the 
Academy. The Board shall further retain the obligation as provided in Section 1274 of the 
Code, to adopt written policies governing the procurement of supplies, materials, and 
equipment. 

(Pertinent sections/excerpts from the contract between a PSA and the board of control of a 
university acting as authorizing agent.) Section 2.1. Method of Selection and Number of 
Members of the Board of Directors. The University Board has adopted the Resolution 
providing for the method of selection, length of term, number, qualification of members, the 
procedure for removal of members and the names of the initial Academy Board. 

The Academy shall act exclusively as a governmental agency. 

Section 6.1. Governance Structure. The Academy shall be organized and administrated 
under the direction of the Academy Board and pursuant to the governance structure as set 
forth in the Bylaws. The Academy’s Board of Directors shall meet monthly unless another 
schedule is mutually agreed upon by the President of the Academy. 

Compliance with Part 6A and Part B of code and other Laws (State School Aid Act, Open 
Meetings Act, Freedom of Information Act, Public Employees Act, Non-discrimination, 
Other State Laws, and Federal Laws). 

Section 2.4. University Board as Fiscal Agent of the Academy. The University Board is the 
fiscal agent for the Academy. The University Board shall promptly, within three (3) business 
days, forward to the Academy all state school aid funds or other public or private funds 
received by the University Board for the benefit of the Academy. The University shall retain 
any amount owed to the University by the Academy pursuant to this Contract. For purposes 
of this section, the responsibilities of the University, the State of Michigan, and the Academy 
are set forth in the Fiscal Agent Agreement incorporated herein as Schedule 7. 
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We have not been able to fully investigate the role of management companies in the governance of 
PSAs, other than what has been described. During the course of the current study, we have observed 
a dramatically increasing presence of management companies. This is an area that needs considerable 
study because of the range of services provided by management companies across the state and 
within a particular school. For example, some management companies provide a restricted list of 
contracted services, while others appear to be a dominant force in operating the school. It is 
important for decision makers to understand the real and potential impact these many arrangements 
have on policy and operating procedures. Further, there is a need to better understand the extent to 
which authorizing decisions are influenced by the makeup of the proposed board. 

2.5 Curriculum 



The areas within the curricula of the PSAs that occur most often are the traditional discipline areas 
of the respective levels of the schools. For example, elementary level schools indicate that their 
curriculum includes language arts (reading, writing, listening, spelling, etc.), math, social studies, 
science, and physical education. Within each of the areas, one can identify some specific emphases 
that mark the unique approaches of some of the schools. Such unique areas are cultural 
development, attitude development, values and character education, problem solving, languages, and 
special areas of the arts. 

At the secondary level PSAs, one generally finds the core subjects 5 plus an additional array of special 
areas of study, e.g., computer technology; economics and business; food, agriculture, and natural 
resources; visual and fine arts; the humanities; life management education; career explorations; 
career and employability skills; health care; international studies, etc. Of course, this is not to say 
that all students are able to enroll in all or even a choice of these many unique, specialized subjects. 
Again, one must examine the curriculum on a school-by-school basis. 

Since most of the schools began as newly founded schools (as opposed to a conversion), the 
curriculum is still evolving. Teachers have spent many hours engaged in selecting, adapting, and 
developing curriculum. In many cases, this work had to be done during the summer and at other 
times in which they were not employed by the PSA. In other PSAs, a prepackaged curriculum with 
a particular emphasis and a prescribed teaching methodology has been implemented. In those 
schools operated by an outside management company, it is common to find a prescribed curriculum 
identified and developed/approved by a committee as a condition of the contract with the local 
nonprofit entity. 

In the parent survey, 75.1 percent of the respondents agreed or strongly agreed with the statement 
“I am satisfied with the school’s curriculum” in the school in which his/her child attended. To this 
same question, only 9.6 percent strongly disagreed or disagreed. Among the 1,880 students who 
were surveyed, 54.3 percent of the respondents agreed or strongly agreed with the statement “I wish 



5 Neither the State Board of Education nor the state Legislature mandated a core curriculum for 
Michigan. However, a core curriculum has been recommended as a framework for all public schools to use. 
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there were more courses I could choose from.” Yet almost half (41 percent) of the 723 surveyed 
teachers were unsure, dissatisfied or very dissatisfied with the school’s curriculum. As is true with 
most of the cases, it is difficult to generalize across the schools; much more meaning can be derived 
from a case-by-case examination of each school. In interviews with teachers, we heard comments 
about the curriculum that ranged from excitement and enthusiasm about the freedom they had to 
choose/develop what they perceived as an appropriate curriculum for their students, to total disgust 
and resentment about the heavy-handed control of a prescriptive curriculum by the director, board, 
or others in an authority position, to a confession of almost hopelessness in trying to teach all day 
and somehow develop curriculum and teaching materials at night. 

It is important to understand that the schools are encouraged to identify unique missions, but at the 
same time their students and the schools will be held accountable for achievement in recognized 
areas of study and as reflected in the statewide testing program (MEAP). Thus, each school must 
be concerned about the curriculum to ensure that the school provides students with the opportunity 
to study and learn and develop the skills for which they will be held individually and collectively 
accountable. 

Decision making about the school curriculum . In each of the schools we visited, we made an 
effort to inquire about the decision making process surrounding the curriculum. Decisions about 
curriculum in the PSAs is often determined by the principal. If this is not a school established by 
a management company, the principal is usually one of the founders. In those school established by 
a management company, particular Type 5 EMOs (Section 5.5, which deals with management 
companies, explains this more clearly), nearly all aspects of the curriculum are pre-determined by 
the management company. Some of the schools reported that the teachers’ input is included in the 
curriculum decision-making process and a few schools reported that parents’ input is included in a 
formal manner. 

In some cases, the principals reported having control over the decision making of the curriculum; 
however, provisions were made for the teachers to adapt and coordinate their efforts concerning the 
curriculum. In a few schools, principals reported that the curriculum was decided by the board of 
directors with input from other stakeholders. One principal commented that he developed and 
implemented the curriculum with suggestions offered by the teachers and parents. Some of the 
schools also noted using the Michigan Department of Education core curriculum as a set of minimum 
standards to which the teachers are able to adapt their teaching styles. 

O The principal of one school said that there was a lot more teacher input into school decision 
making than you would find in a traditional school. He said “this is real site-based management.” 
He said that consensus is the goal, and that reaching this can often be time-consuming. There 
is some minimal parental input into curriculum decision-making. He said that so far they have 
not really worked out a satisfactory way to make good use of parental input. One parent sits in 
on the curriculum meetings when she can. She is also on the school board. Twice a year, the 
school asks parents for suggestions on how to improve the school program. 
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O After one site visit, a field researchers wrote the following comments about one school: “There 
are several mechanisms allowing for parental and teacher input into school decision-making. It 
really seems like the principal runs the school, and it is clear that she is in charge of most that 
goes on. Even on something as basic as administration of the parent and teacher surveys, the 
principal wanted to keep control.” 

O “The basic structure of the curriculum in our school was set by the first principal. Teachers now 
have the opportunity to interpret the curriculum guidelines and translate them into lesson plans.” 

O “The curriculum is decided by the board, with input from the principal. There is a school 

management team that makes suggestions for school improvement But clearly there is some 

dissension in this school between the board and the teachers.” An opinion piece in a local paper 
written by one of the teachers at this school was extremely critical of the practices in the school: 
“[unfortunately, there is no shared vision, there is only the board’s vision. It does not ask or 
give credence to the opinions of the faculty. Decisions are made about duties, class load, pay 
scale, calendar and benefits without input or regard for professional educators in its employ. The 
teachers aren’t even public school employees anymore.” 

O According to a board member at one urban school, the curriculum was controlled by the 
principal. “But she believes that she is doing what parents want. The principal has some fairly 
distinctive views about how the school should be run and what should be taught. This has caused 
some conflicts.” The board member said that “they are now seeing a lot of teachers coming out 
of college who are not prepared for this situation . . . there seems to be something lacking in the 
teachers colleges. [The principal] likes to see lesson plans for each student as opposed to each 
class. . . . There have also been tensions in the school between the certified teachers and the 
noncertified teachers. The noncertified teachers have been around for a long time.” [Noncertified 
teachers are presumably working as classroom assistants and/or pre-K instructors.] 

O The principal at another school said that teachers would bring their ideas to the board, and the 
board would think them over. The principal at this school appeared not to be well informed about 
educational issues. The situation at the school has, reportedly, evolved over time. The school 
principal said that there had been some problems with parents being on the board and wanting 
to “run the place.” Clearly, one board member who is now a teacher has played a huge role in 
the establishment and the vision of the school. The management company appears committed 
to letting the people in the school continue to have input and make the major decisions about the 
direction of the school. So there appears to be potential for teachers and parents to make a 
difference. 

O “Broad strategies for the school are set primarily by me [the principal]. But there is much room 
for teachers to reach their own understandings of how to turn that curriculum into the practice 
of teaching.” 

O The principal at one school decided to work with the Michigan Department of Education 
curriculum benchmarks. Teachers are free to decide what to do from there as long as they stay 
within the school vision. 
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O One school principal said that the management company handles the curriculum. Further, “the 
school is bound by its charter to adhere to particular math and reading programs. Deviation 
would have to be approved both by the school board and by the authorizing agency.” 

O The school handbook contains several curriculum mission statements. The principal said that 
she made sure that the teachers cover the material contained in the Michigan Department of 
Education curriculum guidelines. These benchmarks were seen as a minimum standard upon 
which to build. 

2.6 Quality of Instruction 

In the surveys of students, teachers get generally high marks on items related to the quality of 
instruction. A summary list of some of these survey items and the percentage of students who agreed 
or strongly agreed with each item is found below. 

O I am learning more here than at the previous school (64.3 percent). 

O I thought the teachers at this school would be better (51.1 percent). 

O My grades are determined by tests (28.4 percent). 

O My teachers encourage me to think about my future (58 percent). 

O If the teacher left the room, most students would continue to work on their assignments (37.6 
percent). 

O Almost every assignment that I turn in to the teacher is returned with corrections and suggestions 
for improvement (50.2 percent). 

O My teacher is available to talk about academic matters (72.2 percent). 

O We work in groups most of the time (30.2 percent). 

O At this school, a mistake is understood as a learning experience (59.6 percent). 

Among the survey parents, 69.1 percent agreed or strongly agreed that they “were satisfied with the 
instruction,” and 71.8 percent agreed or strongly agreed that “Teachers are challenged to be 
effective.” 

While we have no comparison with other public schools or for these students or parents from 
previous experiences, we recognize the ratings of elements related to instruction by students and 
teachers as quite high. On-site observations and interviews with students, teachers, and parents 
confirm this general indication. However, like any school, the range of satisfaction varies from 
school to school and from teacher to teacher. We learned of some resignations and dismissals of 
teachers that were reportedly related to ineffective instruction. At the same time, queries and reviews 
of documents indicate that there are generally very weak personnel (teacher) evaluation procedures 
in place in most schools. 
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2.7 Safety at School 



“Safety for my child” was one of 
the factors reported by parents to 
be most important in considering 
whether to enroll their child in a 
PSA. From among 15 factors, 
safety was rated the third highest 
with 73.9 percent indicating that 
it was important or very 
important. When these same 
parents were asked to indicate the 
extent to which they agreed with 
the statement “Students feel safe 
at this school,” 77.9 percent 
agreed or strongly agreed. 

Among surveyed students, we 
have a somewhat different 
response pattern when they were 
asked the extent to which they 
agreed or disagreed with the statement “Students feel safe at this school” (see Figure 2:4). 

From this information and across all schools, these schools are perceived to be safe. However, this 
is not to say that all schools are alike and that no one feels unsafe in the Michigan Public School 
Academies. It is clear that safety is an important consideration among parents and likely a desire 
shared by students. 

2.8 Barriers and Challenges 

Other than complaints about the lack of start-up monies and the charter schools’ perception that the 
traditional public schools receive more money to do the same job, the most often mentioned 
challenge or problem for the near future is space. This particular topic is discussed in detail in the 
following section (Section 2.9). 

A public relations challenge is manifested in several ways. One, certain schools have been “tagged” 
in a certain way because of the focus or the targeted audience of students. Some feel a need or a 
challenge to change their image with the media and the public. “Bad press” regarding real or 
reported problems in the school and with the governance structure has been and continues to be a 
challenge in some locations. 

While it is not clearly understood by these evaluators, there is a reported challenge or problem 
between “certified” and “noncertified” teachers. In at least one case, the problem relates to the newly 
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Figure 2:4 Distribution of Students Responses to the 

Statement ‘Students Feel Safe at This School’ 
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certified teachers with recent degrees and a sense of idealism that clashes with the “noncertified 
personnel who have gained their knowledge through practice.” Since all teachers, with certain 
specified exceptions, are required to be certified to teach in Michigan, we are not sure how to 
interpret this reported challenge unless it pertains to volunteers, aides, and noncertified 
administrative personnel. 

While addressed in a number of ways, a general challenge across almost all schools relates to what 
is often referred to as the “bureaucracy.” From information received in many interviews, we think 
these concerns relate to an overload of information that is sent by the MDE (see Section 5.2), the 
inexperience and lack of formal preparation of many PSA administrators, and lack of efficient 
databases and qualified staff to respond to the large array of requests for information and completed 
reports. Other views of the bureaucracy relate to incidences of micromangement by boards or 
individuals on the boards and the arrangements made with management companies. However, there 
is evidence that concerns about the bureaucracy is not as apparent in externally managed schools, 
which would be an expected result. 

Over time, we see a substantial challenge in retaining and attracting quality teaching personnel. As 
discussed elsewhere in this report, PSA teachers are currently paid far less than the teachers in the 
local public school district in which the PSA is located, and there are few plans that will provide 
sufficient financial incentives for teachers to remain employees of most charter schools. The end 
result of the present situation will be a continuous turnover of teachers, which will not be conducive 
to the continuity of the school or quality of the services provided to students. We fear that the profit 
motive may dictate the types of teachers who are employed as opposed to the quality of the 
instruction. Granted, there are sporadic efforts to reward productivity with bonuses, which might 
evolve to a performance-based salary structure. From observations at meetings of PSA 
administrative personnel, there is outward evidence of considerable concern about unionization and 
how that might impact the schools. In fact, programs have been presented at professional meetings 
that provide information as to how to recognize and prevent personnel from forming unions within 
schools. We are not suggesting that unionization will improve or not improve the quality of teachers, 
but it would be naive to think that continuing low salaries will not be an issue related to future 
considerations in contracts and union discussions. 

While we have not collected quantifiable information, indications are that many schools did not 
expect the number and variety of students with diagnosed special needs who enrolled or sought 
enrollment. We find that not only did many of the schools not expect these considerable needs, they 
have found considerable difficulty in responding. At the national level, it is reported that many 
charter schools are “counseling out” students with disabilities and thus avoiding a considerable 
outlay of resources. We have not conducted any in-depth investigation of this issue in Michigan, but 
it is certainly worthy of further study, both in terms of whether enrolled students are receiving the 
services they need and for which they are legally eligible and whether there is an unacceptable 
selection mechanism operating in practice. However, it is only fair to say that it is also reported to 
us that in some cases the local public schools counsel/advise students with certain problems or those 
of a particular type to seek admission in a PSA. At the same time, we have to recognize that parents 
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chose to move their children from the local public school to the PSA for a reason, and some form 
of dissatisfaction may have been the overpowering factor in this decision. 

One final area in which schools are especially challenged is the need to demonstrate school success, 
especially student achievement. This is almost universally found to be a challenge, if not a major 
problem. This topic will be discussed in Chapter 7. 

In summary, each school has its own challenges. Some are more critical than others; but generally, 
we see the major challenges to be resources/space, accountability to the public, and the need to 
demonstrate effectiveness. While this may be a short list, the magnitude and seriousness of these 
for the individual schools and the initiative cannot be overemphasized. 

Will the lack of affordable buildings be a significant obstacle to the charter school movement ? 
While the need for better and/or additional space varies from school to school, it is evident that there 
are important decisions to be made in the very near future. The decisions fall within the purview of 
the authorizes, state government, and the schools themselves. Some schools have leased facilities 
for a short time, such as 2-3 years, and these leases will expire before the conclusion of the charter. 
Affordable facilities that met local and state codes were difficult to find and not very suitable for 
instruction or for meeting the needs of the students, parents, and school staff. The rush to identify 
a location and start the school was apparently a higher priority than the acquisition of long-term, 
functional facilities for a school as authorized. Because many of the schools have waiting lists of 
students and have plans to increase enrollments and to add grade levels, they also identify space as 
a challenge and barrier to fulfilling their current plans. Decisions with regard to enrollment growth, 
indebtedness, school location, chartering restrictions, etc. are all related to the space issues that are 
reported as challenges 

When we talk with charter school leaders, they indicate that there is significant space available in 
most communities; but there are obstacles to overcome before this space can be utilized. Among 
these considerations are zoning codes, remodeling to accommodate the handicapped and specialized 
instructional needs, lack of adequate and safe playgrounds and parking lots, willingness of the owner 
to lease the property for a school or to make the necessary modifications, potential for negative 
external influence (drugs and crime), and objections by neighboring businesses or private citizens. 
Many schools obtained short-term leases for buildings and almost immediately had to begin looking 
for different or additional space. Several schools leased portable classrooms for immediate use and 
availability; but most schools consider portable classrooms as only a temporary, short-term solution. 

In several instances, loans were obtained by the founders, or nonprofit corporations of the schools 
or management companies built and leased back new facilities for the PSAs. These buildings are 
generally attractive and functional for the purpose for which they were intended. While they are 
attractive and of a style that is acceptable by neighbors, they are of relatively low-cost construction 
and designed to be more easily modified, enlarged, or expanded. These buildings are being built for 
about a 20-year lifetime, as opposed to a much longer period for most traditional schools built by 
school boards. 
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It was reported that the building for a K-5 enrollment of about 300 students was built in 95 days at 
“half the cost of the equivalent sized traditional public school.” This building was described by one 
observer as “having no frills, but it is carpeted and air-conditioned.” 

Another school with an enrollment of about 500 students in grades 6-12 pays $600,000 per year for 
rent. This amounts to approximately 20 percent of its base allocation of ~$5,700 per student. In 
other terms, the amount of this rent is approximately equivalent to the salary and fringe benefits for 
16 teachers based on a salary of $30,000 and fringe benefits of $7,500 (25 percent of the salary). 

The lack of available and affordable buildings could be a detriment to the goal of free choice and 
equal access in some locations. For example, a potential founder of a charter school might identify 
a target group of students or parents; but if affordable and usable facilities are not available in that 
area, either the school may not develop or it will be established in an area that is unacceptable for 
the target audience. There is already some evidence that charter schools may be responding as much 
to the market or profit potential as they are for the educational needs of a particular area. In 
potentially high market areas, several for-profit management companies vie for students with high 
geared marketing campaigns, while areas with less potential are left without any type of school of 
choice. Of course, one could argue that any student could apply to a charter school, but convenience 
and distance to the school are influential or even essential considerations for some and they really 
can’t exercise a choice. 

In some of the more rural areas that are common to the region where The Evaluation Center’s study 
was directed, there may simply not be usable facilities. Some founders have reported spending 
months searching for facilities with mixed success. Again, transportation and distance to the school 
are important considerations. 

2.9 Financial Status of the Schools 



The PSAs are very “loud” in expressing their need for more resources. Of greatest concern is the 
need for start up funds. In terms of resources, the greatest disparities among PSAs is clearly visible 
in the facilities they have for instruction. While the majority of PSAs do not have a permanent site 
for their school, some are still struggling after a few years of operation to secure a permanent 
building site for renovation or a new building. Of course, for many of the schools in this situation, 
the problem is not one of finding an available site; rather, it is a problem of securing sufficient 
resources with which to renovate or build. The schools started by management companies have 
sufficient capital to secure a building. The private school conversions retain their facilities from 
when they were a private school, and the public school conversions (alternative high schools) 
typically can rent the facilities they used previously or else they can secure a facility through the local 
school district with which they usually have good relations. 

Grants . Figures from the Michigan Department of Education indicate that the PSAs typically 
received between $20,000 and $40,000 for the 1997/98school year from the Michigan Charter 
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School Grant Program (these grants are from federal funds intended to help charter schools with 
start-up costs). 

In addition to the Michigan Charter School Grant, most schools were awarded two or more other 
grants. Nevertheless, the schools vary considerably in terms of qualifying and applying for and 
securing grants. While one school was able to secure as much as $570,000 in a single year, most 
schools receive between $40,000 and $100,000 in a single year from external grant. Examples of 
these grants are listed below: 

O Goals 2000 grants 
O Title I 

O Title VI innovative educational program strategies 
O Drug Free Formula grants 
O Technology literacy grants 
O Eisenhower formula grants 

Foundation grants . In terms of the foundation grants, 6 the PSAs are to receive the same per 
student allocations as does the host district in which their school lies, or a maximum of $5962 during 
the 1997/98 school year. During the 1997/98 school year the average per pupil foundation grant for 
the whole state was $6,061 . In more than half of the schools, the foundation grant is the same as for 
the host districts. In 37 PSAs, the host district received additional funds that exceeded $100 per 
pupil, and in 21 cases the additional per pupil foundation grant exceeded $500. In a few cases, the 
host districts had such high foundation grants that they ended up receiving as much as $2,000 to 
$3,000 more per student than did the local PSA. These cases typically occurred in the Detroit area 
where foundation grants range from $6,000 - $9,900. In Appendix L thelist of foundation grants 
for the PSAs and their host districts is included. From this table, a case-by-case comparison can be 
made for each of the 106 PSAs that were in operation during the 1997/98 school year. 

Revenues . In terms of total revenues for the 1996/97 school year, 7 we find 15 of the 73 PSAs 
had more resources per pupil than did their host district. For most PSAs, however, the additional 
funding that host districts had available per pupil (based solely on the foundation grant) remained 
larger or actually increased. During the 1996/97 school year the average state per pupil revenue was 
$7,050. 

Interestingly, the two PSAs in Michigan’s Upper Peninsula which are operated by Native American 
Indian groups, had substantially more total revenues than did their host districts. In fact, their total 



6 Foundation grant refers to the combination of state and local monies that each school district is 
allocated per pupil under Article 9, Section II of the Michigan Constitution. 

7 Total revenues per pupil refers to the total amount of funds per pupil received by the school for use 
in general and school food operations. Although we were able to secure data on foundation grants for the 
previous school year, we were dependent on using 1996/97 data on revenues and expenditures. This is 
because 1997/98 data on revenues and expenditures were not yet officially available and were subject to change. 
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